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of his own intrigues in the fleet in favour of William: he says that at the
Gunfleet before William sailed disaffection was spreading among the
captains, that during the pursuit of the Dutch fleet a number of them
agreed to desert if they came up with the enemy, and that when they
heard that a King's ship was to be used to convey the Prince of Wales to
France they said openly that they would seize him as soon as he was
put on board; "they were nigh succeeding, since all the baggage and
necessaries for the child were then on board and he certainly upon the
point of going off". James at the time was satisfied that Dartmouth was
acting loyally and had been prevented from intercepting the Dutch
fleet by circumstances beyond his control (though in his memoirs he
expressed himself with less certainty), and he accepted these excuses
without resentment. He was, however, annoyed with Dartmouth and
his captains when, about the same time, they presented a memorial
thanking him for his decision to call a free Parliament; if he had been
wiser he would have kept his annoyance to himself, for the expression
of it clearly implied that his decision to summon Parliament had been
made under compulsion and not with a view to the public good.1

Meanwhile James had been making plans for the escape of the
Queen, who by this time was thoroughly frightened and was eager to
be off. Wanting, no doubt, to spare her a long period of sea-sickness,
he first planned to send her by coach to Dover, and when, on December
8, the Prince was brought back from Portsmouth,2 it was decided to
send the Queen and the Prince together. But on Sunday, December 9,
came news of disturbances at Dover, and at the last moment the plans
had to be entirely changed. It is a striking proof of the state of pitiable
weakness into which James's authority had sunk that everyone was
agreed that secrecy must be observed and that no one proposed that the
Queen should travel to the coast openly by day and with an escort of
cavalry. No English nobleman was found sufficiently faithful and
courageous to undertake the command of the little party, and the royal
fugitives were put in charge of the Comte de Lauzun, who on this
occasion accomplished the only efficient service of his life.

At two o'clock on the morning of Monday, December 10, in wind and
rain, the Queen and her baby, two nurses, Lauzun and an Italian atten-
dant of the name of Riva made their way by coach from Whitehall to
the Horseferry and crossed, not without danger, to Lambeth in a boat

1  There is a full and well-documented account of the revolt of the navy in
Mr. Powley's The English Navy and the Revolution of 1688.

2  James was seriously alarmed lest the Prince should have been intercepted
between Portsmouth and London. As William was then at Hungerf ord, which is
only 40 miles from Petersfield on the Poftsmouth Road, James could not know
how far to the South East William had extended his advance posts.